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What we may call the imaginative type appears in drawings
where the figures are patterned in a highly original way which shows
neither an imitation of reality nor a lack of understanding of reality,
but indicates that the child purposely uses certain forms to ex-
press certain ideas,
Is a child conscious of his individual characteristics of expres-
sion? To study this problem we asked twenty preschool children
to draw a man, and about three weeks later we showed them, in-
dividually, the drawings of a man made by three children. One of
these drawings was their own, the other two those of two other chil-
dren of the same age and sex. The experimenter asked which of
the drawings the child liked best. On this occasion the child either
said spontaneously, "I made this one,53 pointing to his own drawing;
or, if he did not react in that way? the child was asked whether he
knew the person who drew the picture. The general result was that
in a majority of cases (80 per cent) children recognized their own
drawings. This indicates that, although the drawings of a man by
different children may look very similar to an adult, the child usually
recognizes his own characteristics, his own style.
When each child was asked which of the three drawings he liked
best, his own drawing was the most liked in 60 per cent of the cases,
the most disliked in 30 per cent of the cases, and it was in the middle
in 10 per cent of the cases. The preference was motivated by the
fact that the child knew the significance of features in his own draw-
ing, but not always the significance of features in the pictures of
the other children. This became clear in showing to the child his
drawing of his family* as well as the family drawings of two other
children. The child's interpretation of each figure in his pictured
family composition was recorded, and when we now asked for the
significance of each figure, we usually obtained the same response
which the child had given three weeks earlier. This indicates that
the associations connected with the different features of the figures,
although sometimes hardly recognizable to the adult observer, were
well established in the child's mind; his drawing was already in-
dividualized.
IDENTIFICATION AND EMPATHY
If a child projects his associations upon graphic forms he trans-
fers his imagination to graphic movements. Now, is a child able to
do the opposite, that is, transfer graphic expression to associations?
Such a process is called empathy, which means, literally, feeling into.
* Procedure described on p. 134